2                                      PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN

justifiable tendency to stress the difference between the sexes. At
present, scientific interest in child psychology is focussed on ^ the
methods of adjustment to reality and the development of emotions
and intelligence. Psychoanalysis must be credited with having
made a significant contribution in this field too, through its discovery
that important elements in the psychologic development that seem
to have nothing to do with the sexual drives, can in the last analysis
be traced to them. Thus, the child's sexual curiosity, which, as we
know, reaches its greatest intensity during the "phallic" phase and is
manifested first of all in his preoccupation with the anatomic
difference between the sexes,, contributes to the development of a
more general curiosity. This interest, sexual in its beginning, con-
tinues in the sublimations-of the so-called latency period. Many
social and intellectual forces of the maturing human being develop
out of the instincts of childhood; the process of adjustment to reality
grows more and more active and reaches its apex at the end of the
latency period, in prepuberty. ,

We know that the child's freedom from sexual drives during the
latency period is only relative; on the other hand, there is no doubt
that, conversely, the infantile phase preceding it, is not taken up
exclusively with sexual development, and that active adjustment to
the environment, the drive to conquer it, and many forces other than
the sexual ones, are present in the human child from the very
beginning. During the latency period, the child's interest in sexual
matters largely subsides, but does not disappear altogether. All the
inner dynamics, all the drives in this period of weakened sexual
urges, can be used for the unhampered development of the ego.
Training and education strengthen the ego in its struggle for libera-
tion from infantile instinctual forces and further its adaptation to
reality and its socialization. Within the framework of the family,
the infantile ties are'now freed from the dross of sexuality. Tender-
ness takes the place of erotic needs, activity that of infantile
aggression, etc,

Psychoanalysis is par excellence an evolutionary theory, and even
when it speaks of "thrusts" in the process of development, it refers to
more or less revolutionary intensifications of evolutionary processes.
Thus, when we call puberty, a psychologic revolution, we are quite
well aware that it is only a thrust forward from the previous evolu-
tionary stages. It has become a cliche in psychoanalytic parlance to
define puberty as a "new edition of the infantile period." But we
taye not paid sufficient attention to the preparatory activity upon
which puberty completely depends, thepre-revolutionary mood, so to